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'Universities  must  teach  remedial  English 


by  Lawrence  F.  Jones 
The  Association  of  Canadian 
University  Teachers  of  English  has 
made  public  its  proposals  for  im- 
provements in  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the ' schools.  At  the 
Ontario  regional  conference  of 
university  and  college  information 
officers,  on  April  1,  the  Associa- 
tion also  outlined  how,  until  high- 
er standards  have  been  achieved, 
the  universities  can  cope  with 
young  people  who  cannot  use 
their  native  language  properly. 

“The  immediate  occasion  of 
our  statement  is  our  own  experi- 
ence that  we  are  being  called  upon 
more  and  more  to  teach  university 
students  ‘remedial  English’  - that 
is,  to  provide  a remedy  which  will 
develop  their  skill  in  writing  to 
the  level  essential  for  students 
entering  university.” 

This  was  the  opening  of  the 
report,  released  at  the  conference 
by  Dr.  Paul  Fleck,  Principal  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art,  formerly 
head  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  department  of  English. 

“In  the  name  of  innovation  and 


of  freedom  of  choice”,  the  report 
said,  “the  centrality  of  English  in 
the  curriculum  has  been  steadily 
eroded  at  all  levels.  Not  only  has 
the  time  available  for  teaching  of 
English  decreased  in  many  educa- 
tional jurisdictions,  but  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  many  English 
courses  has  been  deflected  from 
language  and  literature  to  film, 
drama,  creative  play,  ‘enrichment’ 
discussion,  and  other  activities 
which,  however  valid  they  may 
be,  are  no  substitute  for  the 
steady,  serious  and  necessary 
study  of  the  language  with  which 
we  communicate  with  each  other 
and  the  literature  which  is  the 
core  of  our  culture.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  freedom  which  has  made 
it  unnecessary  for  students  to 
study  English  (or  for  teachers  to 
teach  it)  has  robbed  many  stu- 
dents of  the  freedom  to  express 
themselves  with  either  clarity  or 
force.” 

The  report  contained  eight 
recommendations,  “addressed  to. 
teachers,  to  those  responsible  for 
the  development  of  curr- 


icula...for  the  funding  of  educ- 
ation, and  to  all  concerned  about 
the  place  of  language  and  literat- 
ure in  education.” 

The  first  recommendation  was 
that  “the  effectiveness  with  which 
language  is  used  (written  or  spok- 
en) must  be  the  acknowledged 
responsibility  of  all  teachers, 
whatever  their  subject  and  what- 
ever the  level  at  which  they 
teach.” 

More  time  should  be  allocated 
to  the  teaching  of  English  and 
literature  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  English  should 
be  compulsory  in  every  year. 

While  these  recommendations 
were  being  carried  out,  govern- 
ments should  “provide  special 
funding  to  universities  to  pay  for 
the  teaching  of  remedial  English.” 
The  report  continued:  “The  cor- 
rection of  deficiencies  in  what  are 
normal  entrance  requirements  is 
not  strictly  the  function  of  the 
university,  still  less  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English,  and  the  paying 
for  such  correction  should  not  be 


at  the  expense  of  the  university’s 
or  the  department’s  proper  func- 
tions. With  out  special  funding,  uni- 
versities will  be  faced  with  alterna- 
tives of  curtailing  their  normal 
activities  or  of  refusing  admission 
to  inadequately  prepared  stu- 
dents.” 

Completion  of  remedial  English 
courses  should  not  be  counted  for 
credit  toward  a degree,  the  state- 
ment said. 

Given  the  funds  requested,  de- 
partments of  English  should  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  remed- 
ial English  instruction.  “It  cannot 
be  stressed  too  much  that  univer- 
sity departments  of  English  have 
as  their  primary  responsibility  the 
development  of  their  own  discip- 
line of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture. That  responsibility,  simply 
put,  has  to  do  with  the  preserva- 
tion, transmission,  and  celebration 
of  ‘the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said’  and  no  other  responsi- 
bility should  intrude  upon  it.  . . 
Nevertheless,  departments  of 
English  must  assume  the  responsi- 


bility for  teaching  remedial  Eng- 
lish while  the  need  exists. . . 

A careful  method  must  be  de- 
veloped to  ensure  that  students 
who  “really  need”  remedial  help 
are  directed  to  it. 

Class  size  in  remedial  English 
courses  should  not  exceed  20. 

There  should  be  a “National 
English  Test”,  upon  which  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  employers 
may  rely  for  assurance  that  those 
who  seek  admission  or  employ- 
ment have  learned  the  basic  skills 
of  language.  The  Association  said 
it  was  exploring  the  form  which 
such  a test  (which  would  be  com- 
posed principally  of  the  writing  of 
an  essay)  might  take. 

Dr.  Fleck,  as  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  test,  said  “the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  for  at  least 
two  years  now  required  its  incom- 
ing freshmen  to  write  a so-called 
objective  test  and  to  write  a short 
essay.  Their  experience  indicates 
that  the  essay  may  well  be  the 
better  indicator  of  skill.” 


New  unit  to  develop  biomedical  instruments 


The  University  has  received  a grant  of  $175,000 
per  annum  for  five  years  to  establish  the  Biomedical 
Instrumentation  Development  Unit  (BIDU).  The 
Unit,  to  be  housed  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Rosebrugh  Building,  will  be  directed  by  Prof.  Norman 
Moody,  founder  and  former  director  of  U of  T’s 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering.  The  new  unit  is 
unique  in  Canada  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  Instit- 
ute’s tradition  of  pioneering  Biomedical  Engineering. 

BIDU  will  work  with  Canadian  industry  to  pro- 
mote new  medical  instrumentation.  It  will  offer  both 
research  and  development,  and  access  to  several 
teaching  hospitals  for  clinical  trials.  The  new  Unit  will 
also  seek  novel  ideas  for  biomedical  instruments  from 
Canadian  groups  who  are  now  conducting  research  in 
universities,  hospitals  and  government  laboratories. 

The  staff  of  BIDU  are  skilled  in  both  medicine  and 
engineering  and  will  maintain  a close  association  with 
the  Institute  and  the  University.  The  new  organiz- 
ation will  also  draw  on  the  skills  of  at  least  40 
professional  external  consultants. 

“In  the  past,”  says  Prof.  Moody,  “Canada  has  had 
to  import  most  of  its  medical  instruments  — from  the 
simplest  forceps  to  complex  brain  scanners  — from 
the  U.S.  or  elsewhere.  Canadians  have  developed 
many  important  and  interesting  instruments  for  the 
health  sciences,  but  have  lacked  the  liaison  with 
industry  to  support  their  production.”  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  pioneering  work  done  on  the  cardiac  pace- 
maker was  done  in  Canada  — much  of  it  at  this 
University.  But  it  was  commercially  developed  and 
exploited  in  the  U.S. 

“We  have  even  had  to  ‘buy’  back  our  ideas  which 
were  developed  in  other  countries.  Furthermore,  we 
have  rarely  exported  Canadian  innovations.  BIDU  will 
enable  us  to  develop  our  research  projects  — especi- 
ally medical  engineering’s  developments  — and  thus 
reverse  the  outward  flow  of  Canadian  ideas  and 
dollars,”  says  Prof.  Moody. 

One  of  the  projects  soon  to  be  completed  through 
BIDU  is  a pocket-sized  instrument  for  measuring 
asbestos  dust  and  other  noxious  gases  in  the  ambient 
air  inhaled  by  workers.  Prof.  Moody  explains  that  the 
device,  which  is  also  unique  in  Canada,  surpasses 
earlier  models  which  were  cumbersome  and  required 
charging  every  eight  hours.  “The  new  model  operates 
up  to  one  month  without  recharging,”  he  says.  “Since 
we  are  concerned  about  the  pollution  load  a worker’s 
lungs  must  bear  in  a period  as  long  as  a month,  it  is 
important  to  have  an  instrument  that  operates  consis- 
tently for  that  length  of  time.” 


Prof.  Norman  Moody 


A second  instrument  that  will  be  developed 
through  BIDU  is  a miniature  pump  that  will  release 
minute  quantities  of  fluid  - as  little  as  0.1  microlitre 
per  stroke  of  electrical  impulse.  Prof.  Moody  sees  the 
pump’s  potential  use  in  the  artificial  pancreas  for  the 
delivery  of  insulin  to  the  diabetic  patient.  “It  may 
also  be  used  in  the  delivery  of  heparin,  an  anti- 
coagulant, vital  to  patients  who  are  prone  to  blood 
clotting  and  thrombosis;  it  may  also  be  useful  in  the 
delivery  of  anaesthetic.  The  pump  can  be  produced 
very  cheaply,  and  may  well  be  another  Canadian 
first,”  says  Prof.  Moody. 

Another  promising  idea  that  may  be  developed 
commercially  through  BIDU  has  come  from  the 
Departments  of  Anaesthesia  and  Physiology.  Prof. 
James  Duffin,  a physiologist,  has  developed  a ventil- 
ator that  can  be  used  for  long-term  ventilatory 


support  (artificial  respiration)  in  the  intensive  care 
unit  or  for  routine  anaesthesia.  The  machine  needs  no 
external  electrical  power,  but  operates  on  a cylinder 
of  gas  and  is  highly  portable. 

BIDU  is  truly  multi-disciplinary  and  it  will  draw 
upon  the  staff  of  the  Institute,  which  includes  three 
medical  doctors,  a physiologist,  and  a pharmacologist, 
as  well  as  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  engin- 
eers, a physicist,  and  a mathematician.  BIDU  will 
have  access  to  excellent  workshops  and  the  special 
tools  of  biomedicaf  engineering,  and  will  be  able  to 
arrange  for  the  clinical  trials  and  assessments  of 
instruments  under  hospital  surveillance.  Since  BIDU 
is  a non-profit  organization,  it  seeks  only  to  cover  the 
costs  of  its  operation.  Any  surplus  funds  that  may  be 
generated  will  be  used  to  improve  its  facilities  or  its 
teaching  programs. 

Prof.  Moody  explains  that  the  Unit  will  seek  ideas 
from  research  and  other  creative  groups,  and  from 
engineers  across  the  country.  “We  shall  look  for  ideas 
that  will  lead  to  new,  useful  instrumentation  of  sound 
commercial  investment,”  says  Norman  Moody.  The 
selection  committee  that  will  review  such  ideas  will 
include  Prof.  Moody,  director  of  BIDU;  Prof.  R.S.C. 
Cobbold,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering;  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute;  a 
hospital  administrator;  a representative  of  the  Prov- 
incial Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism;  and  a 
representative  from  the  Federal  Department  of  Indus- 
try, Trade  and  Commerce.  Ideas  that  appear  to  be 
potentially  profitable  will  then  be  “matched”  to 
manufacturers  with  the  appropriate  facilities. 

BIDU  will  work  closely  with  the  Institute  of 
Biomedical  Engineering,  which  in  turn  is  responsible 
to  the  Faculties  of  Engineering  and  Medicine,  and  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Just  as  the  Institute 
concentrates  on  training  bioengineering  scientists  and 
hospital  biomedical  engineers,  so  BIDU  will  train 
medical  engineers  for  careers  in  industry. 

Prof.  Cobbold  says  that  “one  of  the  very  challeng- 
ing fields  of  biomedical  engineering  today  is  in 
developing  techniques  that  are  non-invasive  of  the 
patient’s  body.”  This  important  line  of  research  is 
typical  of  the  contemporary  thinking  which  BIDU 
wishes  to  make  the  template  for  innovative  instru- 
mentation. 

With  the  establishment  of  BIDU,  the  University 
will  further  enhance  the  eminent  position  it  has 
attained  in  biomedical  engineering  in  Canada,  and  will 
be  enabled  to  compete  on  the  open  market  at  an 
international  level.  RS 
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The  following  letter  to  the  ed- 
itor of  The  Toronto  Star  from 
Prof.  D.R.  Campbell,  Principal  of 
Scarborough  College,  though 
dated  April  1,  did  not  appear  in 
last  week’s  Bulletin  for  reasons  of 
space. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  editorial  of  March  30, 
“Universities  Neglect  Canada”, 
you  cite-  sociology  research  and 
teaching  at  Scarborough  College, 
University  of  Toronto,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  that  “Can- 
adian students  attending  Canadian 
universities  paid  for  by  Canadian 
public  funds  are  being  taught 
about  the  values,  institutions  and 
social  problems  of  American,  not 
Canadian,  society”.  You  go  on  to 
state  “the  study  of  Canadian  soc- 
iety is  almost  non-existent”. 

Let  us  examine, the  facts  in  the 
one  discipline  at  the  one  instit- 
ution you  mention  — sociology  at 
Scarborough  College.  There  are 
seven  regular  full-time  professors 
in  this  discipline.  Six  of  them  do 
all  of  their  research  on  Canadian 
subject  areas;  the  seventh  is  in- 
volved in  an  extensive  study  of 
African  Bushmen.  Not  one  is  en- 
gaged in  studies  of  American  soci- 
ety. I do  not  say  this  proudly 
because  I have  no  doubt  that 
some  comparative  studies  of  Can- 
adian and  American  societies 
would  be  desirable. 

Of  the  seven  regular  Sociol- 
ogists, four  are  non-Canadians  and 
have  been  at  the  College  for  four 
years  or  more.  The  other  three  are 
“pure”,  i.e.  Canadian.  In  the  Col- 
lege as  a whole  about  four  out  of 
five  faculty  members  are  Canad- 
ian. 

You  have  confused  Canadian 
citizenship  with  Canadian  studies. 
Canadians  find  it  possible  to  study 


African  societies  and  American 
society  without  undue  difficulty; 
why  do  you  assume  that  because 
one  is  an  American  or  a Ukrainian 
one  is  thereby  excluded  from 
competent  study  and  instruction 
about  Canadian  society? 

My  position  on  hiring  regular 
full-time  staff  is  clear:  identify  the 
field(s)  in  which  an  appointment 
is  needed;  calculate  the  salary 
range  which  can  be  afforded;  ad- 
vertise twice  in  the  Canadian  pub- 
lication University  Affairs  (which 
goes  to  every  academic  in  every 
university  in  Canada);  write  to 
chairmen  of  every  department  in 
the  discipline  in  all  Canadian  uni- 
versities; write  to  outstanding  Am- 
erican, British  or  other  univer- 
sities. When  the  “short  list”  of 
three  or  four  candidates  has  been 
produced  by  the  search  commit- 
tee, interview  them  and  ask  them 
to  read  and  discuss  a paper  they 
have  written  in  their  field.  If  a 
Canadian  and  a non-Canadian  are 
roughly  equal  in  potential  and 
accomplishment,  hire  the  Canad- 
ian. If  a non-Canadian  is  clearly 
superior,  hire  that  person.  We  will 
continue  to  interview  non- 
Canadians  when  appropriate. 

As  Principal  of  Scarborough 
College  I want  us  to  offer  the  best 
possible  instruction  to  our  Soci- 
ology students  and  to  all  our 
students.  If  this  can  be  done  by 
hiring  Canadians  educated  in  Can- 
ada — wonderful.  If  it  means  hir- 
ing non-Canadians  from  time  to 
time,  so  be  it.  I suspect  that  most 
of  your  readers  may  have  a non- 
Canadian  among  their  ancestors 
and  consider  themselves  none  the 
worse  for  that. 

D.R.  Campbell 
Principal,  Scarborough  College 


(briefly 


Prof.  F.E.  Winter,  who  was  to 
complete  his  term  as  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
on  June  30,  will  continue  in  that 
position  for  the  1976-77  academic 
year. 

Arts  and  Science  Dean  Robert 
A.  Greene  has  announced  that  the 
search  committee  concerned  with 
recommending  a sucessor  to  Prof. 
Winter  will  reconvene  in  the  fall  in 
order  to  continue  its  work. 


Dr.  Daniel  G.  Hill,  Special  Ad- 
viser on  Human  Rights  to  Presi- 
dent John  Evans,  has  been  re- 
appointed to  a further  three-year 


term  as  a member  of  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs. 

Also  re-appointed  for  three 
years  were  Rt.  Rev.  Walter  E. 
Bagnell,  Hamilton;  Mary  Alice 
Bush,  Guelph;  Dr.  Reva  Gerstein, 
Toronto;  Ronald  S.  Ritchie,  Ot- 
tawa; and  H.  Harold  Walker,  Tor- 
onto. 

Newly  appointed  OCUA  mem- 
bers are:  Dr.  Norma  Bowen,  De- 
partment of  Psychology,  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph,  and  Dr.  A.K. 
McDougall,  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  Dr.  Bowen  is  past  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associa- 
tions. 


Schedule  for  Jewish  Holy  Days 

The  following  statement  on  the  University’s  policy  concerning 
the  scheduling  of  classes  and  examinations  on  Jewish  Holy  Days 
has  been  issued  by  Provost  Donald  A.  Chant: 

Following  from  the  Governing  Council  resolution,  Divisions 
should  not  schedule  examinations  on  the  first  two  days  and  the 
last  two  days  of  Passover,  which  fall  this  year  on  Thursday,  April 
15  and  Friday,  April  16;  Wednesday,  April  21  and  Thursday, 
April  22,  and  the  evenings  of  April  14  and  April  20. 

In  preparing  the  next  academic  year’s  schedules,  Divisions 
should  not  schedule  the  first  day  of  terms  or  tests  on  the  first  or 
second  days  of  Rosh  Hashanah  or  on  Yom  Kippur  though 
individual  classes  may  begin  on  those  days.  Individuals  wishing  to 
attend  religious  services  on  the  High  Holy  Days  should  be  exempt 
from  class  and  where  necessary  should  be  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  up  the  missed  work. 

In  the  academic  year  1976  — 77  the  first  two  days  of  Rosh 
Hashanah  are  Saturday,  Sept.  25,  and  Sunday,  Sept.  26  with  Yom 
Kippur  failing  on  Monday,  Oct.  4.  The  first  two,  and  last  two 
days  of  Passover  in  1977  will  be  Sunday,  April  3;  Monday,  April 
4;  Saturday,  April  9 and  Sunday,  April  10.  Some  students  will 
wish  to  attend  religious  services  on  Sukkot,  which  in  1976-77  will 
be  on  the  weekends,  Oct.  9 and  10,  and  Oct.  16  and  17. 

It  is  recognized  that  Divisions  will  be  affected  in  different  ways 
by  this  policy  according  to  their  schedules.  Therefore  it  should  be 
left  up  to  the  Divisions  to  work  out  the  practical  application  of 
the  policy. 


It’s  been  85  years  since  students  took  classes  in  the  original  Victoria  College  building  — the  one  in 
Cobourg,  not  one  of  the  arrivistes  that  preside  over  the  northeast  comer  of  the  St.  George  campus. 
But  the  three-storey,  pillared,  domed  structure  still  towers  over  the  Northbumerland  County  town  70 
miles  east  of  Toronto. 

Now  the  present  owners,  the  government  of  Ontario,  want  to  demolish  the  venerable  building, 
which  has  been  used  most  recently  as  a mental  health  centre,  to  make  way  for  84  “geared  to  income 
rental  units”  which  are  said  to  be  badly  needed.  In  civil  service  jargon,  Victoria  College  will  be 
“surplus”  by  this  coming  summer  and  is  doomed  for  destruction  unless  the  town  of  Cobourg  comes 
to  the  rescue. 

Victoria  College  was  erected  in  1837  as  Upper  Canada  Academy.  It  became  Victoria  College  (and 
University)  in  1841  and  its  staff  and  students  moved  to  Toronto  on  federation  with  U of  T in  1892. 

Said  a Cobourg  Star  leading  editorial:  “The  old  building  is  an  integral  part  of  Cobourg’s  history  and 
its  present  appearance.  We  cannot  let  it  go  to  the  wrecking  hammers.  But,  if  we  are  to  save  it,  we 
must  find  a use  for  it.”  The  Star  offered  some  suggestions  - space  for  the  YM-YWCA,  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  College,  the  board  of  education,  county  government  offices,  ballet  classes,  hobby 
groups  - and  concluded,  “We’ll  use  it,  and  we’ll  save  the  building,  but  just  give  us  a little  time.” 


Tests  pair  sex  and  safety 


Evidence  has  turned  up  indica- 
ting that  employees  with  a happy 
love  life  are  less  likely  to  have 
accidents  on  the  job,  reports  chief 
safety  officer  James  H.  Murphy. 

An  article  in, the  November/ 
December  1975  issue  of  Canadian 
Occupational  Safety  outlined 
findings  from  a study  of  52  sales 
clerks  who  were  given  extensive 
psychiatric  interviews  and  psycho- 
logical tests  in  hopes  of  turning  up 
a pattern  of  traits  associated  with 
repeated  accidents. 

It  was  found  that  nearly  all  the 
clerks  in  the  high-accident  group 
were  inhibited,  guilty  and  fearful 
about  sex,  and  most  were  domin- 
ated by  their  spouses.  Other  com- 
mon traits  of  this  group  were 
disorderliness,  disorganization, 
passivity  and  poor  attendance. 
The  opposite  traits  characterized 
the  group  that  had  avoided  acci- 
dents. 

Despite  the  distasteful  sort  of 
“locker-type  humour”  associated 
with  this  topic,  it  does  involve  an 
important  truism,  Mr.  Murphy 
said.  “For  example,  older  joggers 
who  are  still  in  competition  have 
reported  that  they  run  better  after 


participating  in  some  sexual  act- 
ivity.” 

Mr.  Murphy  has  suggested  to 
some  faculty  members  in  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  that  the 
question  of  relating  psychological 
traits  to  staff  accident  records 
would  be  a useful  area  for  further 
research,  but  so  far,  no  takers. 

It’s  not  yet  clear  whether  U of 


Three  former  members  of  the 
provisional  governments  in  Portu- 
gal following  the  revolution  in 
1974  will  join  experts  from  uni- 
versities in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  France  at  a conference 
on  “The  Crisis  in  Portugal”  to  be 
held  April  15-17  in  Hart  House. 

The  conference  includes  a ban- 
quet on  April  16  and  concludes 
with  a Portuguese  Festa  at  7.00 
p.m.  on  April  17  in  Seeley  Hall, 
Trinity  College. 

Registration  is  from  6.00  - 9.00 
p.m.  on  Friday  April  15  in  the 
main  lobby  of  Hart  House.  Ses- 


T has  any  intention  of  embarking 
on  a campaign  to  reduce  its  acci- 
dent rate  by  giving  compassionate 
leave  to  accident-prone  em- 
ployees. 

As  yet,  it  seems,  the  University 
makes  no  pretense  about  supply- 
ing the  best  of  both  worlds. 

PHC 


sions  will  be  held  in  the  Hart 
House  Music  Room  (second  floor) 
on  Friday,  April  16  and  Saturday, 
April  1 7,  commencing  each  day  at 
9.30  a.m.  Translation  services  will 
be  provided,  as  some  participants 
will  speak  in  either  Portuguese  or 
French. 

Registration  fee  is  $5.00;  free 
admission  for  all  students. 

Sponsors  of  the  conference  in- 
clude the  International  Studies 
Program,  the  Canada  Council,  the 
International  Conference  Group 
on  Modem  Portugal,  and  the 
Inter-University  Council  on  Euro- 
pean Studies. 


'The  Crisis  in  Portugal' 


D.  Brett- Evans  was  German  scholar 


David  Brett-Evans  was  bom  in 
Maidstone,  England,  but  for  the 
most  part  educated  in  Wales. 
After  three  years  of  war  service  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  he  obtained  his 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.  at  the  University  of 
Wales,  and  his  Ph.D.  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  and  then  taught  at 
the  Universities  of  Nottingham, 
Indiana  and  Sheffield.  He  joined 
the  Department  of  German  at 
Victoria  College  in  1966. 

While  much  of  his  time  in 
recent  years  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  1 9th  Century  realism  and 
while  he  served  the  department 
loyally  as  an  administrator  he  was 
also  a keen  medievalist,  and  his 
early  fascination  with  medieval 


drama  culminated  last  winter  in 
the  publication  of  his  two-volume 
Geschichte  des  mittelalterlichen 
deutschen  Dramas. 

Among  staff  and  students  alike, 
“Dai”  Brett-Evans  was  known  for 
his  kindness,  his  concern  for  fair 
play,  and  his  unfailing  willingness 


to  help  those  who  could  least  fend 
for  themselves.  We  mourn  the  loss 
of  a loyal  friend  and  a respected 
colleague. 

David  Brett-Evans  died  March 
29,  1976. 


Hans  Eichner 


Schedule  for  Easter 

All  branches  of  the  University  Library  will  be  closed  on  Good 
Friday,  April  16.  The  libraries  will  be  open  regular  hours  on 
Saturday,  April  17,  and  Easter  Sunday,  April  18. 

The  next  Bulletin  will  appear  on  Friday,  April  23.  Deadline  for 
events  listings  and  other  announcements  is  Thursday,  April  15. 


I 
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Amateurs  take  quantum  leap  in  Prentice  physics  course 


For  those  who  feel  a gravitational  pull  back  to  the 
physics  laboratory,  U of  T offers  two  night  courses 
through  Woods  worth  College  and  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies. 

The  courses,  called  Quantum  Physics  Experiments 
for  the  Amateur  Physicist,  are  taught  by  Prof.  Janies 
D.  Prentice,  who  believes  that  “the  amateur  physicist 
can  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  in  the  same 
way  that  amateur  astronomers  can,  and  should  have 
access  to  the  necessary  equipment.”  Students  use  the 
equipment  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  under- 
graduate laboratories  in  the  McLennan  Physical  Lab- 
oratories. 

Many  already  have  a degree  in  science  or  have 
studied  physics  for  two  years,  but  are  working  in  a 
field  where  they  have  no  access  to  lasers,  or  the 
equipment  needed  to  pursue  an  interest  in  holo- 
graphy or  super-conductivity. 

Every  Wednesday  night,  John  Buchan,  a corporate 
commercial  lawyer  with  a degree  in  engineering 
physics,  furthers  his  hobbies  of  amateur  astronomy 
and  electronics  at  U of  T.  Buchan  mixes  light  beams 
to  produce  an  interference  signal  which  is  within  the 


Prof.  James  D.  Prentice 

radio  spectrum.  The  resulting  signals  are  then  mixed 
again  to  produce  an  interferometer. 

“The  purpose  of  the  experiment,”  explains 
Buchan,  “is  to  discern  the  properties  of  an  original 
source  of  light,  such  as  a star.  Pushed  to  its  limits, 


you  could  take  the  light  from  a star  and,  using  these 
two  detectors,  measure  its  diameter.  When  you  know 
the  diameter,  you  can  then  begin  to  figure  out  the  age 
distance  and  nature  of  the  star  being  studied.  It’s  easy 
to  measure  planets,  but  stars  are  too  far  away  for  easy 
measuring.”  The  technique  Buchan  is  using  is  new 
and  has  been  reported  in  scientific  literature  only 
once  or  twice. 

Louis  Leung,  a mechanical  designer  in  an  engineer- 
ing firm,  also  uses  U of  T’s  facilities  in  his  pursuit  of  a 
career  in  nuclear  physics.  Leung  is  inducing  radio- 
activity and  studying  its  effects.  He  monitors  radia- 
tion in  various  parts  of  Metro  Toronto  - and  reports 
that  even  the  air  over  the  McLennan  building  is  found 
to  be  well  within  radiation  safety. 

Two  teachers  from  Ajax  High  School  have  done  a 
number  of  experiments  in  the  laboratories  to  become 
familiar  with  recent  advances  in  spectroscopy  and 
laser  physics.  From  studying  new  experiments,  they 
have  acquired  several  ideas  for  improving  particular 
lessons  in  their  high  school  laboratories. 

Prof.  Prentice’s  own  research  in  high  energy  phys- 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Partial  text  of  report  on  teaching  evaluation 

Reprinted  here  is  a partial  text  of  the  Report  of  the  Working  Group  on  Teaching  Evaluation  in  the  Tenure  and  Promotion  Process. 


Recommmendations 

1.  Teaching  in  this  complex  University  is 
varied,  running  the  gamut  from  team 
organization  of  vast  multi-media 
introductory  courses  (e.g.  Biology  110)  to 
informal  sessions  tete-a-tete.  There  are  many 
ways  to  achieve  the  goal  of  “stimulating  and 
challenging  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
students”  (Forster  report).  Therefore,  each 
division  or  department,  after  considering  its 
precise  goals,  should  devise  a policy  as  to  the 
kinds  of  evidence  of  good  teaching  that  will 
be  used  in  arriving  at  the  tenure  or 
promotion  decision. 

2.  The  divisional  or  departmental 
guidelines  are  to  call  for  evaluational 
information  from  a variety  of  sources;  it 
would  be  imprudent  for  an  overall 
evaluation  to  be  based  on  only  one  or  two 
kinds  of  data. 

3.  From  the  outset  of  employment,  every 
staff  member  should  be  provided  in  writing 
with  a statement  of  the  department’s 
teaching  goals  and  a description  of  the  kinds 
of  evidence  that  ought  to  be  presented  at  the 
time  tenure  or  promotion  decisions  are  to  be 
made. 

4.  Only  the  individual  staff  member  can 
realistically  be  expected  to  know  in  detail  the 
strategy  of  each  of  his  courses,  the  successes 
and  failures  of  all  his  teaching  experiments, 
the  nature  of  his  preparations,  notes, 
materials,  etc.  Improvement  of  teaching  and 
evaluation  of  it,  to  be  successful,  must  come 
primarily  and  willingly  from  him.  Therefore, 
within  the  guidelines  agreed  to  by  the  entire 
division  or  department,  the  individual  staff 
member  should  set  his  own  personal  goals 
and  fit  the  methods  of  evaluation  to  them  in 
keeping  with  his  own  judgement  of 
suitability.  To  force  a staff  member  to  use 
any  one  particular  method  would  run 
counter  to  the  intent  of  this  report:  to  foster 
willing  cooperation  in  the  improvement  of 
teaching.  Over  the  years  he  will  therefore 
accumulate  the  evidence  of  the  results  of  his 
teaching  and  he  will  be  prepared  to  present  a 
synopsis  of  this  to  the  tenure  or 
appointments  committee  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

5.  The  division  dean  or  departmental 
chairman  has  the  responsibility  of  assuring 
that  every  member  of  his  staff  understands 
the  precise  goals  and  the  appropriate 
evaluational  techniques;  he  shall  assure  that 
evaluation  is  indeed  being  carried  out;  and 
he  shall  be  prepared  to  supplement  the  data 
collected  by  individual  staff  members  with 
information  from  comparison  of  test  results 
in  multi-section  courses,  from  student 
compliments  and  complaints,  from  student 
interviews  initiated  by  him,  from  study  of 
enrolment  trends,  etc. 

6.  The  Provost  and  the  Deans  shall  assure 
that  meaningful  data  is  being  collected  and 
that  it  is  being  evaluated  as  part  of  the  tenure 
and  promotion  decision.  To  facilitate  their 
task,  tenure  and  promotion  committees 
should  prepare  written  assessments  of  the 


evidence,  which  should  be  made  available  to 
the  higher  administrative  officers. 

7.  Given  the  diversity  of  teaching  activity 
in  this  University,  the  many  divisions  and 
departments  ought  to  show  imagination  in 
developing  kinds  of  evaluation  and  sources 
of  information.  No  one  method  of 
evaluation,  whether  student  evaluation,  peer 
evaluation,  or  self  evaluation  is,  taken  by 
itself,  adequate.  The  following  is  a sample  of 
possibilities,  given  in  no  particular  order  of 
importance: 

a)  Concise  written  critiques  of  individual 
courses  provided  each  year  by  the  staff 
member,  explaining  aims,  successes  and 
possible  improvements. 

b)  Written  peer  evaluations,  based  on 
class-room  visits,  requested  by  the  staff 
member  of  the  chairman  or  dean,  who  will 
then  designate  an  appropriate  peer  group 
acceptable  to  the  staff  member. 

c)  Report  of  self-directed  activities  to 
improve  teaching;  for  example,  asking  that  a 
video  or  audio  tape  be  made  so  that  the  staff 
member  might  appraise  his  own  lecture- 
style. 

d)  Student  evaluations. 

e)  Letters  from  student  and  alumni. 

f)  Samples  of  student’s  works  or 
examination. 

g)  Syllabi  or  lecture  notes. 

h)  Evaluations  by  recent  graduates  who 
have  gone  into  graduate  study  or 
professional  activity. 

8.  Whatever  the  sources  of  information 
accepted  as  appropriate  to  the  goals  of  a 
given  division  or  department,  procedures 
and  forms  should  be  consistent  within  the 
division  or  department  to  permit  meaningful 
comparisons  to  be  developed. 

9.  The  formalisation  of  the  evidence- 
gathering process  posing  naturally  certain 
temptations.  Deans  and  Chairmen  should 
warn  explicitly  against  “over-kill”. 
Committees  will  be  able  to  recognize  and 
judge  appropriately  over-zealously 
compiled  dossiers.  Proper  definition  of 
teaching  goals  and  of  appropriate  sources  of 
information  should  help  the  future 
candidate  minimize  this  problem. 


Comments 

Written  Annual  Self-critiques 

This  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  staff 
member  to  review  systematically  the  design, 
aims,  and  success  of  each  course.  These 
critiques  are  a valuable  way  both  to 
encourage  reflection  on  what  each  staff 
member  is  attempting  to  achieve  and  to 
accumulate  data  that  will  give  a good  profile 
of  overall  teaching  activity. 

Classroom  Visits  by  Peers 

A device  apparently  viewed  with  horror 


by  some  staff  members,  classroom  visits, 
accompanied  by  written  critique,  can  be 
a valuable  source  of  information  to  the  staff 
member  seeking  to  improve  his  teaching. 
Admittedly,  a single  visit  to  a class  may  not 
provide  an  accurate  index  to  overall 
performance.  However,  valuable 
suggestions  can  often  be  made  by  colleagues, 
especially  when  some  effort  is  made  at  the 
same  time  to  get  an  overview  of  the  course, 
its  aims,  organization  and  methods. 

Devices  for  Self-Improvement 

The  University  should  make  readily 
available  opportunities  for  voluntary  self- 
improvement.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
video-tapes  a sample  lecture  so  that  the  staff 
member  sees  himself  in  action.  The  tape  need 
be  shown  to  no  one  but  the  staff  member 
himself.  But  mention  of  this  kind  of  effort  at 
self-improvement  could  be  taken  as  evidence 
by  a tenure  or  promotion  committee  as  an 
additional  indication  of  an  interest  in 
improving. 


Student  Evaluations 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a tendency  to 
equate  teaching  evaluation  with  the  use  of 
student  evaluation  forms.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  major 
impetus  toward  teacher  evaluation  had 
come  from  those  who  suffer  the  most  from 
bad  teaching.  The  widespread  use  of  student 
evaluations  in  a variety  of  written  forms  has 
stirred  great  interest  and  has  generated  a 
massive  literature.  The  results  tend  to  be 
consistent  from  year  to  year  but  they  also 
bear  a far  from  satisfactory  correlation  with 
learning  achieved,  as  measured  objectively, 
and  consequently  are  to  be  used 
circumspectly.  They  provide  under  the  best 
of  circumstances  feed-back  but  by 
themselves  are  not  a particularly  good 
source  of  information  for  making  tenure  and 
promotion  decisions.  Contrary  to  what 
many  faculty  members  may  think,  students 
tend  to  be  too  generous,  especially  if  the 
students  know  they  are  destined  to  affect  the 
professor’s  career.  Nevertheless,  students 
should  be  told  that  their  evaluations  will  be 
used  in  promotion  and  tenure  decisions. 

No  uniform  teaching  evaluation  format 
can  be  suitable  for  the  entire  University. 
Each  division  or  department  which  may  find 
such  a device  useful  should  develop  its  own 
appropriate  forms,  taking  into 
consideration  its  teaching  goals.  Forms 
should  be  the  same  within  the  division  or 
department  for  any  group  of  similar  courses. 
Where  written  student  evaluations  are  going 
to  be  used,  however,  certain  pitfalls  should 
be  avoided.  We,  therefore,  offer  the 
following  suggestions  with  some  insistence: 

1.  Forms  should  be  given  out  and 
completed  during  class-time. 

2.  This  should  be  done  before  the  end  of 
term  rush  (and  high  absenteeism)  set  in. 

3.  Forms  should  be  short  and  to  the  point. 


4.  Computerized  reports  are  impersonal; 
experience  suggests  that  students  may  take 
them  less  seriously. 

5.  Completely  “open-ended”  forms  (an 
essay  or  two  or  three  long  answer  questions) 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  in  lacking  direction. 

6.  When  a check-off  form  is  used,  students 
should  be  urged  to  write  out  impressions  and 
to  make  suggestions  for  improvement. 

7.  Five  choices  appear  to  give  appropriate 
distribution  of  responses. 

8.  Anyone  who  allows  himself  to  be 
decisively  influenced  by  a numerical 
compilation  from  such  evaluations  is  not 
being  realistic  or  fair.  The  significance  of 
such  data  is  difficult  to  interpret,  it  being 
almost  impossible  to  disentangle  the  many 
elements  that  would  have  to  be  distinguished 
in  any  valid  interpretation. 


9.  Content  of  forms  should  be  directed  at 
perceived  achievement  of  course  aims  rather 
than  the  personality  of  the  instructor. 

Talking  to  the  individual  students  or  to 
groups  of  students  remains  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  evaluation. 


Evaluation  by  Recent  Graduates 

There  are  two  obvious  handicaps  to  this 
kind  of  evaluation;  it  is  administratively 
burdensome;  and  it  could  be  unfair,  had  the 
professor  in  the  meantime  changed  his 
courses  or  methods.  The  latter  objection  can 
be  met  by  supplementing  such  evaluation 
with  appropriate,  recent  self-critique;  the 
former,  by  limiting  the  process  to  a select 
sample  of  students.  One  great  merit  in  this  is 
that  graduate  students  often  come  to 
recognize  quickly  the  deficiencies  in  the 
education  they  have  received;  the 
charismatic  teacher  whose  material  is  twenty 
years  out-of-date  loses  his  halo. 


Syllabi  and  Class  Notes 

The  obvious  drawback  to  this  source  of 
information  is  that  it  can  become 
voluminous  and  discouraging  in  its  sheer 
mass.  Nevertheless,  we  share  the  “Forster 
Report’s”  conviction  that  “scholarship  must 
be  manifested  in  the  teaching  function  and 
that  a dogmatic  attempt  to  separate 
‘scholarship’  and  ‘teaching’  is  somewhat 
artificial.”  There  are  different  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  done,  none  of  them  especially 
easy  to  carry  out.  But  this  kind  of  inquiry  is 
inherent  in  the  process  of  arriving  at  a well- 
founded  judgement  about  quality  of 
teaching.  There  are  departments  (even  some 
large  ones)  in  this  University  in  which  every 
member  of  the  tenure  committe  endeavours 
to  read  every  article  the  candidate  has 
written.  Comparable  care  should  be  taken  to 
assess  teaching  as  to  adequacy  of  the 
material  taught. 
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John  Robson's  ' impossible  task' 


by  Sheila  Robinson  Fallis 

As  an  undergraduate  in  English  at 
University  College,  Victoria  College 
Principal  John  Robson  was  influenced  and 
encouraged  by  two  of  his  teachers,  A.S.B. 
Woodhouse  and  F.E.L.  Priestley,  to  do 
graduate  work  on  John  Stuart  Mill.  And  in 
1959,  while  Prof.  Robson  was  completing 
his  Ph.D.  in  Britain,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
publishing  Mill’s  Collected  Works. 

Oddly  enough  the  project  had  never  before 
been  undertaken,  although  Mill  had  been 
recognized  even  during  his  own  lifetime  as 
one  of  the  major  philosophers  of  the  19th 
century. 

“I  spoke  to  Mill’s  old  publishing  house 
while  I was  in  Britain  and  they  laughed  at  the 
idea,”  recalls  Prof.  Robson.  “They  said  it 
was  an  impossible  task.”  But  time  has 
proved  the  scoffers  wrong,  and  1 7 years  later 
13  of  the  projected  25  volumes  have  been 
published  by  U of  T Press.  When  the  work  is 
completed,  in  about  1980,  it  will  include 
virtually  everything  Mill  ever  wrote, 
including  newspaper  articles  and  editorials, 
speeches,  and  a history  of  Rome  written 
when  the  author  was  six  years  old. 

“The  whole  project  was  a daring  idea,” 
Prof.  Robson  admits.  “It  was  also  the 
biggest  editorial  undertaking  of  the  Press  up 
until  that  time.”  The  first  four  volumes 
appeared  in  1963,  and  consisted  of  all 
the  correspondence.  Since  then  nine  more 
have  been  published  and  another,  Essays  on 
Politics  and  Society  with  introduction  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Brady,  Professor  Emeritus, 
U of  T,  is  scheduled  to  appear  next  fall. 

F.E.L.  Priestley  was  the  general  editor  and 
Prof.  Robson  the  textual  editor  of  the 
project  until  the  former  retired.  Prof. 
Robson  took  on  both  positions  with  the 
appearance  of  the  eighth  volume.  In 
collaboration  with  the  eleven  other  members 
of  the  editorial  board,  he  has  divided  Mill’s 


Principal  John  Robson 


writings  into  thematically  related  topics  for 
publication  purposes.  Much  of  the  material 
had  to  be  gathered  together  from  holdings  in 
the  London  School  of  Economics, 
Somerville  College,  Oxford,  Yale,  and  from 
other  smaller  collections. 

“We’ve  had  very  little  money  up  till  now,” 
says  Prof.  Robson.  But  there’s  hope  the 
Canada  Council  will  approve  a five  year 
renewable  grant  for  preparation  and 
publication.  The  last  six  volumes  have  been 
published  with  a series  of  special  grants  from 
the  Council. 

Most  volumes  have  consisted  of  a first 
printing  of  2000  copies,  and  the  earlier  ones 
are  all  into  second  editions.  Surprisingly 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  selling  areas  has 
been  Japan,  and  several  Japanese  scholars 
have  subsequently  visited  Victoria  College 
to  do  further  research  on  Mill. 

There  isn’t  a great  deal  of  heretofore 
unpublished  material  in  the  Collected 


Works,  because  Mill  published  nearly 
everything  he  ever  wrote.  But  Prof.  Robson 
has  managed  to  find  some  material,  such  as 
speeches  or  newspaper  articles,  that  had 
become  lost  and  forgotten.  “We’re  very 
lucky  with  the  newspaper  articles  in  that  Mill 
kept  his  own  bibliography  on  them,”  says 
Prof.  Robson.  He  points  out  that  bylines 
were  not  used  before  the  late  19th  century, 
making  identification  very  difficult  at  times. 

However,  he  finds  the  detective  work 
exciting,  and  it  sometimes  leads  to 
unexpected  discoveries,  such  as  the  one  he 
made  in  the  library  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford.  That  college  has  the  remains  of 
Mill’s  own  library,  but  much  of  the  material 
has  never  been  catalogued  and  is  therefore 
unknown.  “I  was  poking  around  in  the 
library  and  behind  a 60  volume  set  of 
Voltaire  which  had  belonged  to  Mill  I found 
several  large  portfolios  which  contained 
Mill’s  articles  from  the  Examiner  (a  radical 
paper  of  his  day),  with  his  articles  and  parts 
of  articles  marked.” 

On  June  30,  Prof.  Robson  will  give  up  his 
position  as  Principal  of  Victoria  College  and 
next  year  he  will  take  a sabbatical  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  his  work  on  Mill.  By  his  own 
admission,  “it  will  be  a relief  to  get  back  to 
it”. 

Why  has  it  been  left  to  an  English  scholar, 
albeit  a specialist  in  the  Victorian  period,  to 
compile  the  first  collected  works  of  a 
philosopher?  Prof.  Robson  stresses  that 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  there  was  a 
tradition  of  studying  the  history  of  thought, 
and  Victorian  prose  specifically,  within  the 
English  departments  at  U of  T.  “Perhaps,” 
he  suggests,  “it  is  also  because  while  people 
in  other  fields  are  interested  in  the  project, 
they  aren’t  interested  in  the  editing  side  of  it. 
They  think  I’m  crazy  because  I even  enjoy 
editing  when  it  gets  to  the  level  of  counting 
commas.” 


Tobe  casts  critical  eye  on  destructive  locusts  and  tsetse 


by  Robbie  Salter 

Every  day  Stephen  S.  Tobe,  an 
assistant  professor  in  U of  T’s- 
Department  of  Zoology,  studies  the 
reproductive  systems  of  long-legged 
locusts — the  same  locusts  that  in 
Biblical  times  caused  the  land  to  be 
darkened,  so  that  “there  remained 
not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees.”  He 
also  studies  reproduction  in  the 
often  deadly  tsetse  fly. 

In  spite  of  massive  and  costly 
spraying  with  noxious  insecticides, 
the  locust  and  the  tsetse  fly  continue 
to  cause  widespread  death  and 
depredation  in  Africa  and  in  parts  of 
Asia.  One-eighth  of  the  world  lives 
in  fear  of  the  spoliations  of  the 
locust,  which  cost  mankind 
$150,000,000  annually.  Tsetse  flies 
are  often  the  vector  for  the  parasite 
that  causes  trypanosomiasis, 
commonly  known  as  sleeping 
sickness  and  potentially  fatal  to  both 
people  and  cattle:  today  over  one 
million  people  are  estimated  to 
suffer  from  the  disease. 


Prof.  Stephen  S.  Tobe 


Spraying  with  insecticides  has 
proven  harmful  to  the  environment 
and,  in  any  case,  is  relatively 
ineffective  against  the  tsetse  fly, 
which  is  often  protected  under  bark 
or  leaf.  The  tsetse  fly  has  a further 
defence  against  large-scale  reduction 
of  its  species  in  its  capacity  to 
reproduce  itself  every  nine  to  10 
days,  20  times  during  its  life  time. 

Insecticides  also  have  often  failed 
to  reach  the  locust’s  egg  pod,  which 
contains  50  to  100  eggs  and  is  buried 
in  damp  sand  beneath  a foamy 
secretion.  The  locust  breeds  over  an 
area  of  1 1 million  square  miles,  in 
more  than  60  countries  in  Africa  and 
south  west  Asia. 

In  his  research,  Prof.  Tobe  is 
examining  ways  of  interfering  with 
the  reproductive  cycle  of  the  females 
of  both  insects.  “We  know  that  in  the 
locust,  a relatively  large  gland  in  the 
head  is  responsible  for  reproducing  a 
juvenile  hormone  without  which  the 
insect  cannot  reproduce,”  says  Prof. 
Tobe 

Use  of  a unique  essay  that 
investigates  the  production  of  the 
hormone,  the  pathway  for  the 
hormone’s  synthesis  and  certain 
compounds  that  may  interfere  with 
the  pathway,  “will  give  rise,”  says 
Tobe, “to  the  appropriate 
manipulation  that  can  be  used  to 
control  the  insect.” 

Although  the  name  locust  is  used  to 
describe  various  kinds  of 
grasshoppers,  zoologists  use  it  to 
denote  a protean  species  which  lives 
in  two  different  forms:  the  solitary 
and  the  gregarious.  Prof.  Tobe 
explains  that  the  two  phases  are  so 
different  that  until  the  1920s  they 
were  thought  to  represent  separate 
species.  The  solitary  form  lives  in 
low  density  populations  and  is 
usually  bright  green.  The  gregarious 
form  lives  in  hopper  bands  when 


young  and  in  swarms  when  adult;  in 
this  phase  the  locusts  are  yellow  and 
black,  very  active,  and  very  hungry. 

Prof.  Tobe  says  that  when  locusts 
from  a swarm  are  isolated  in  cages, 
they  take  on  the  colouring  of  the 
solitary  phase.  And  when  solitary 
locusts  are  crowded  together  they 
assume  the  colouring  of  the 
gregarious  phase.  Swarming  is 
thought  to  occur  when  there  is  a 
great  increase  in  solitary  locusts  and 
a diminishing  supply  of  vegetation. 

The  powerful  migration  of  the 
locust  has  also  aided  its  preservation 
from  insecticides.  Locusts  are  able  to 
migrate  for  miles  without  stopping 
since  they  progress  in  a rolling 
fashion:  the  front  end  of  the  swarm 
drops  down  to  despoliate  vegetation 
and  finishes  eating  in  time  to  join  the 
end  of  the  swarm  passing  over. 

A swarm  of  locusts  20-30  miles  long 
has  been  moving  over  one  section  of 
Africa  for  the  past  three  years.  While 
a large  swarm  might  cover  200 
square  miles,  a medium-sized  swarm 
might  cover  25  square  miles,  and 


contain  up  to  5,000,000,000  insects. 
Since  each  locust  can  eat  its  own 
weight  ( about  3 grams  ) of  food 
daily,  a swarm  of  25  square  miles 
could  consume  10,000  tons  of  food 
in  one  day! 

Prof.  Tobe  is  also  examining  the 
reproduction  system  of  the  tsetse  fly,' 
whose  name  suggests  the  hissing 
sound  made  by  its  wings.  This  insect 
has  a milk  gland  unique  to  its 
species.  “If  we  can  interfere  with  the 
synthesis  of  the  milk  for  the  larva,” 
says  Tobe,  “then  we  may  be  able  to 
control  the  tsetse  fly.”  Since  the 
tsetse  fly  feeds  on  blood,  the 
researcher  must  provide  it  with  a 
fresh  supply  every  other  day.  The 
source?  — a large  rabbit  that  doesn’t 
mind  its  ears  being  nibbled  by  an 
uninfected  tsetse  fly. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  tsetse 
fly  is  the  greatest  single  menace  to 
human  and  animal  health  facing  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa  today. 
The  fly  is  endemic  to  22  countries  in 
Africa,  and  4,500,000  square  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  equator  are  in  its 
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by  Robbie  Salter 

Just  as  the  computer  has  become  a part  of  daily  life,  so 
the  laser  is  gradually  being  assigned  practical  uses  outside 
the  laboratory. 

The  laser’s  beam  is  employed  in  surgery;  its  light  is 
beamed  through  construction  tiles  during  installation  to 
ensure  their  alignment;  in  the  garment  industry,  it  cuts 
through  layers  of  fabric  for  mass-produced  clothing.  And 
it  will  soon  be  reflected  from  a series  of  mirrors  at  the 
super-market  check-out  counter  — part  of  the  system 
that  will  “ read”  the  now  familiar  black  lines  of  Universal 
Product  Code  on  packaged  grocery  items. 

At  U of  T’s  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies,  Prof.  John 
Locke  and  graduate  student  Craig  Willis  have  devised  a 
method  whereby  an  argon  laser  beam  encodes  masses  of 
information  on  a plastic  disc  using  a binary  code.  With 
the  new  laser  optical  method  — unique  in  the  world  — the 
contents  of  a 500-page  book  can  be  recorded  in  six 
seconds.  The  method  can  record  400  times  more 


Prof.  John  Locke 


six  seconds 

information  than  can  be  carried  on  video  tape  and  offers  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  data  shortage. 

Soon,  says  Prof.  Locke,  the  laser  will  be  put  to  use  in  the 
television  industry  and  the  video  disc  player  may  well  be 
the  first  household  article  based  on  the  laser  beam. 

“The  laser  can  capture  an  image  that  is  more  accurate, 
contains  more  information,  and  is  recorded  more  rapidly 
than  what’s  caught  by  magnetic  disc  or  tape,”  says  Prof. 
Locke.  “No  chemical  processing  is  required  to  develop 
the  image  and  thus  both  recording  and  retrieval  are 
instant.  The  costs  of  computer  storage  are  lower,  and  the 
disc  is  not  readily  degraded  or  erased  as  is  the  case  with 
magnetic  recordings.” 

Prof.  Locke  explains  that  while  the  video  disc  spins,  20 
microwatts  of  laser  burn  tiny  pits  into  the  surface.  The 
depth  of  the  pit  varies  according  to  the  electrical  signal 
that  controls  the  laser  beam.  As  the  laser  travels  slowly 
over  the  width  of  the  disc,  it  burns  a fine  spiral  of  pits  into 
which  are  encoded  “bits”  of  information. 

A “bit”  explains  Prof.  Locke,  is  the  simplest  element  of  a 
code  — like  the  dot  or  dash  of  the  morse  code.  “There  are 
35  bits  for  word  in  English.  At  present  we  can  print  two 
million  bits  of  information  per  second.  Soon  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  print  at  200  tim'es  that  speed,  thus  increasing  the 
‘packing  density’  of  the  method.” 

Prof.  Locke’s  research  on  recording  data  by  laser  began 
in  1972  when  Canada  first  received  pictures  from  earth- 
observing  satellites  launched  by  NASA  to  take  up  vigil  at 
a height  of  525  miles  above  earth.  “Prior  to  using  laser,” 
says  Locke,  “the  images  coming  from  the  satellites  by 
radio  were  somewhat  distorted.  Using  laser,  the  images 
are  clearer  and  more  accurate.” 

The  new  method,  whereby  masses  of  information  can  be 
compressed  in  a small  area,  will  offer  a new  efficiency  in 
storing  the  ever-increasing  intelligence  now  being 
gathered  by  the  earth-observing  satellites.  Prof.  Locke 
points  out  that  the  information  coming  from  the  satellites 
is  used  in  a number  of  important  ways.  Both  Russia  and 
the  U.S.  routinely  asses  each  other’s  state  of  armament  — 
with  a significant  effect  on  East/ West  diplomacy.  The 
satellites  report  weather,  produce  more  accurate 
cartography,  assess  agricultural  production,  and  their 
forecasting  of  ice  conditions  in  the  Arctic  have  made  it 
almost  routine  for  ships  to  pass  through  the  Northwest 
Passage. 

The  new  laser  recording  method  will  also  capture  the 
details  of  a feat  that  is  known  as  “prospecting  from 
space”.  The  satellites  can  detect  geological  structures 
characteristic  of  oil  or  mineral  deposits.  They  can  detect 
waste  materials  being  illegally  dumped  along  shorelines. 
And  since  they  pass  over  the  same  area  of  earth  every  18 
days,  they  can  track  floods,  surging  glaciers,  the 
movement  of  icebergs,  avalanches,  and  the  eruption  of 
volcanoes.  They  can  also  site  “faults,  fractures  in  the 
bedrock  of  the  earth,  and  predict  where  it  is  safe  for 
engineers  to  build  bridges  and  large  structures,  and  where 
mine  roofs  are  likely  to  collapse  on  miners. 

Information  is  also  being  recorded  on  the  potential 
breeding  grounds  of  locusts  in  Africa.  By  monitoring  the 
growth  of  vegetation  from  satellite,  it  can  be  determined 
where  the  locusts  are  likely  to  find  the  moisture  they 
require  for  six  weeks  of  breeding.  A ground  inspection 
then  helps  to  determine  whether  there  would  be  enough 
locusts  to  justify  spraying  with  insecticide. 

The  new  method  of  recording,  funded  by  U of  T’s 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  and  the  National 
Research  Council,  may  soon  become  a standard  means  of 
recording  in  the  television  industry,.  “With  our  method,” 
says  Prof.  Locke, “we  believe  that  programs  can  be  both 
recorded  and  played  back  on  a low-cost  laser  machine.” 

The  development  of  the  video  disc  is  furthering  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  activity  and  heralds  the 
day  when  every  family  will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  favourite 
full-length  film  at  home,  uninterrupted  by  commercials 
and  played  from  a disc  a few  inches  wide  that’s  pitted  by 
the  laser’s  beam. 
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Monday,  April  12 

Abdul  Aziz  Sachedina,  Depart- 
ment of  Middle  East  and  Islamic 
Studies,  “The  Doctrine  of 
Mahdism  in  Imami  Shi’ism.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  R.M.  Sav- 
ory. Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege, 2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  14 

Allan  F.  Gilbert,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  “The  Ef- 
fect of  Potassium  on  the  Efflu- 
ent-Free Kraft  Pulp  Mill.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  W.H.  Rapson. 
Room  201,  65  St.  George  St.,  10 
a.m. 

Nigel  T.M.  Nicholson,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering, 
“Chopper  Commutated  Inverter.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  S.B. 

Dewan.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  1 5 

Mark  Andrew  Nazar,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  “Studies  in 
Reaction  Dynamics.”  Thesis  sup- 
ervisor: Prof.  J.  C.  Polanyi.  Room 
201,  65  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Kathryn  L.  Schoonover,  De- 
partment of  English,  “An  Edition 
of  John  Marston’s  Antonio  and 
Mellida .”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
F.D.  Hoeniger.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  April  19 

Srebrenka  Huterer,  Department 
of  Medical  Science,  “Studies  on 
Bis  Monoacyl  Glyceryl  Phos- 
phate.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J. 
Wherrett.  Room  201,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  April  20 

Frances  Elaine  Keillor,  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  “Leontzi  Honauer 
(1735  - ca.  1790)  and  the  Devel- 
opment of  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Keyboard  Music.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  C.  Morey.  Room  310, 
Music  Library,  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  2 p.m. 

Nii  Plange,  Department  of  Soci- 
ology, “The  Colonial  State  and 
Underdevelopment.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  J.  Wayne.  Round 

Room,  Massey  College,  2 p.m. 

Yee-Pong  Wong,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  “Differential  Calcu- 
lus and  Differentiable  Partitions 
of  Unity  in  Locally  Convex 


Spaces.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
M.  P.  Heble.  Room  108,  16  Hart 
House  Circle,  2 p.m. 

Martin  J.  Cropp,  Department  of 
Classics,  “A  Stylistic  and  Analyti- 
cal Commentary  on  Euripides’ 
Heracles  1-814.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  D.J,  Conacher.  Room 
_J01,  65  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Wednesday,  April  21 

Anne  McWhir,  Department  of 
English,  “Portals  of  Expression: 
An  Approach  to  Shelley’s  Caves 
and  Their  Romantic  Context.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.T.  Wil- 
son. Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege, 2 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  22 

Ralph  Stewart,  Department  of 
English,  “The  Theme  of  Totalitar- 
ianism in  Modem  British  Fiction.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.C.  Kirk- 
ham.  Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege, 10  a.m. 

Thomas  Gordon  Ewart,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering, 
“Closed-Loop  Computer  Control 
of  Blood  Sugar  in  the  Diabetic.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  K.H.  Nor- 
wich. Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Magdalene  Redekop,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “The  Narrative 
Art  of  James  Hogg.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  J.  MacPherson.  Round 
Room,  Massey  College,  3 p.m. 

Friday,  April  23 

John  Picchione,  Department  of 
Italian  Studies,  “La  Dinamica 
Della  Sperimentazione  Nella 
Poesia  E Nella  Poetica  di  Antonio 
Porta.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A. 
Vicari.  Croft  Chapter  House,  Uni- 
versity College,  10  a.m. 

Sandra  Elizabeth  Cowan 
Walker,  Department  of  English, 
“All  that  Most  Ancient  Race:  A 
Study  of  Ultonian  Legend  in 
Anglo-Irish  Literature.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.  O’Driscoll. 
Round  Room,  Massey  College,  2 
p.m. 

Monday,  April  26 

Vijay  Agnew,  Department  of 
History,  “The  Leadership  Role  of 
Women  in  the  Nationalist  Move- 
ment: 1919-1947.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  M.  Israel.  Round 

Room,  Massey  College,  10  a.m. 


Inez  Naomi  Elliston,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory,  “As- 
sessing Teacher  Performance  in  an 
Adult  Basic  Education  Program  in 
Jamaica.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
V.R.  Griffin.  Conference  Room, 
315  Bloor  St.  W.,  10  a.m. 

Brenda  Fay.e  Beebe,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “Comparative 
Skeletal  Analyses  of  Genus 
Dusicyon  (South  American  Can- 
idae)  with  Special  Consideration 
of  Late  Pleistocene  Dusicyon 
Sechurae  from  Tar-Seep  Deposits 
of  Talara,  Peru  and  Salinas,  Ecua- 
dor.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  C.S. 
Churcher.  Room  201,  65  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Alvin  Finkel,  Department  of 
History,  “Canadian  Business  and 
the  ‘Reform’  Process  in  the 
1930s.”  Thesis  supervisors:  Profs. 
J.M.  Bliss  and  K.W.  McNaught. 
Croft  Chapter  House,  University 
College,  2 p.m. 

George  McKnight,  Department 
of  English,  “The  Poetic  Develop- 
ment of  Thomas  Campbell.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.R.  de  J. 
Jackson.  Room  108,  16  Hart 
House  Circle,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  27 

Douglas  Owram,  Department  of 
History,  “The  Great  North  West: 
The  Canadian  Expansionist  Move- 
ment and  the  Image  of  the  West  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  C.C.  Berger. 

Round  Room,  Massey  College,  2 
p.m. 

Candace  Lee  Careen  Sequinot, 
Department  ofi  Linguistic  Studies, 
“Some  Aspects  of  the  Intonation 
of  Yes-No  Questions  in  Canadian 
English.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
P.  Salus.  Room  4049,  Robarts 
Library,  2 p.m. 

Melba  Cuddy  Creelman,  De- 
partment of  English,  “Joyce  Cary: 
The  Art  of  the  Trilogy.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  C.  Blake.  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University  Col- 
lege, 2 p.m. 


Wednesday,  April  28 

Brian  Herbert  Sabiston,  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Biochemistry, 
“The  Influence  of  Low  Environ- 
mental Temperature  on  Some  As- 
pects of  Immune  Reactivity.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  B.  Cin- 
ader.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  8.30  a.m. 


C.K.  Fong,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  “Applications  of 
Direct  Integrals  to  Operator 
Theory.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
P.  Rosenthal.  Room  108,  16  Hart 
House  Circle,  10  a.m. 

David  John  Fowler,  Depart- 
ment of  Management  Studies,  “A 
Comparison  of  the  Performance 
of  Canadian  and  United  States 
Manufacturing  and  Mining  Indus- 
tries.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
M.J.  Gordon.  Room  108,  16  Hart 
House  Circle,  2 p.m. 

Geoffrey  Wright,  Department 
of  Community  Health,  “Effect  of 
Carbon  Monoxide  on  Human  Per- 
formance.” Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  R.J.  Shephard.  Room  201, 
65  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

A.  Herech  Jacobs,  Department 
of  Geography,  “The  Response  of 
Farmers  to  Industrial  Air  Pollu- 
tion in  England.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  I.  Burton.  Round 

Room,  Massey  College,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  29 

Edward  Tung  Chu  Ho,  Depart- 
ment of  Metallurgy  and  Materials 
Science,  “A  Study  of  Breakdown 
and  Coarsening  Mechanisms  in  De- 
formed Aluminum-Copper  Lamel- 
lar Eutectic  Composites.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  G.C.  Weatherly. 
Room  201,  65  St.  George  St.,  10 


Friday,  April  30 

Luciana  Picchione,  Department 
of  Italian  Studies,  “Le  Com- 
plessita  Dell’Elemento  Naif  Nelle 
Opere  di  Natalia  Ginsburg.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.  Kuit- 
unen.  Croft  Chapter  House,  Uni- 
versity College,  10  a.m. 

Thomas  Lee  Russell,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory,  “On 
the  Provision  Made  for  Develop- 
ment of  Views  of  Science  and 
Teaching  in  Science  Teacher 
Education.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  D.A.  Roberts.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  10  a.m. 

Duane  Henry  Zilm,  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  “The 
Measurement,  Etiology  and  Treat- 
ment of  Alcohol  Withdrawal  Tre- 
mor.” Thesis  supervisors:  Profs. 
E.M.  Sellers,  R.C.  Frecker  and  H. 
Kunov.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 


James  Hugh  Lynn,  Department  , 
of  Political  Economy,  “Towards 
the  Evaluation  of  Regional  Bal- 
ance Policies  With  an  Interregional 
Simulation  Model.”  Thesis  super-  ' 
visor:  Prof.  R.M.  Bird.  Round  1 

Room,  Massey  College,  2 p.m.  j 

Randall  McLeod,  Department 
of  English,  “Thanatos  and  Eros:  , 

An  Analysis  of  the  Dialectic  of 
Sex  and  Death  in  Shakespeare.”  * 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  W.F.  Blis- 
sett.  Room  4049,  Robarts  Li-  - f 

brary,  2 p.m. 

Ian  Scott,  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  “Party  Politics  in  ( 
Zambia:  A Study  of  the  Organiza-  , 
tion  of  the  United  National  Inde- 
pendence Party.”  Thesis  super-  / 
visor:  Prof.  R.C.  Pratt.  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University  Col-  , 
lege,  2 p.m.  . , 

Frank  Victor  Anthony  Lee-  * 

Poy,  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  “Catalytic  Decom- 
position Studies  - The  Dimer  and 
Trimer  of  Tetralin  Hydroper-  r 
oxide.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

W.  F.  Gray  (Jon.  Room  201,  65  St.  5 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  May  3 

Steven  Wagley,  Department  of  t 
History,  “The  Oratory  of  France, 
1629-1672:  A Social  History.” 

Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.  Dent. 

Round  Room,  Massey  College,  10 

Serge  Pierre  Sequin,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory,  “An 
Exploratory  Study  of  the  Effic- 
iency of  the  Flexilevel  Testing 
Procedure.”  Thesis  supervisor: 

Prof.  RE.  Traub.  Conference 
Room,  315  Blodr  St.  W.,  TO  a.m'. 

Daniel  Wallace  Lang,  Depart-  * 
ment  of  Educational  Theory, 

“The  People’s  College:  An  Experi-  - 
ment  in  Nineteenth  Century  High- 
er Education.”  Thesis  supervisor: 

Prof.  R.S.  Harris.  Conference  , 
Room,  315  Bloor  St.  W.,  2 p.m. 

Peggy  Mary  Miniter,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry,  “Induced 
Circular  Dichroism  as  a Probe  of  < 
Combining-Site  Structure  and 
Heterogeneity  in  Antibodies 
Showing  Specificity  for  Nitro- 
phenyl  Ligands.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  K.J.  Dorrington. 

Room  201,  65  St.  George  St.,  2 
p.m. 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  a date  or  time  of  an  oral  ^ 
examination,  please  confirm  the  information  given  in  these 
listings  with  the  Ph.D.  oral  office,  telephone  978-5258. 


opposition  critics  argue  budgeting  procedures 


Parrott, 

Information  officers  from  near- 
ly all  the  15  universities  and  22 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology in  Ontario  took  part  on 
April  1 and  2 in  the  annual 
regional  conference  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Canadian  University  In- 
formation Bureaus.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  Waterloo,  with  Wil- 
frid Laurier  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo,  and  Cones- 
toga College  as  hosts. 

Taking  part  in  the  program 
were  the  Hon.  Harry  Parrott,  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities; 
the  opposition  education  critics  in 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  David 
Warner,  NDP,  and  John  Sweeney, 
Liberal;  and  Dr.  Paul  Fleck,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art,  who  made  public  at  the 
conference  the  recommendations 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
University  Teachers  of  English  on 
the  need  for  remedial  English  in- 
struction. 

Interested  observers  during  the 


conference  were  President  Burt 
Matthews  of  Waterloo,  President 
Frank  Peters  of  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
and  President  Kenneth  Hunter  of 
Conestoga. 

In  a panel  discussion  of  the 
problems  facing  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  Ontario,  Dr. 
Parrott  told  the  information  of- 
ficers that  they  had  “done  an 
excellent  job  of  selling  the  system 
to  the  people  of  Ontario”  and  of 
keeping  informed  the  people  with- 
in the  university  and  college  sys- 
tem. What  still  was  needed,  he 
said,  was  a better  method  of 
informing  the  80  percent  of  elig- 
ible Ontario  citizens  who  were  not 
in  either  universities  or  colleges. 

Referring  specifically  to  indus- 
trial training  programs,  Dr.  Parrott 
said  that  it  “ is  very  important 
that  those  who  are  in  the  instit- 
utional educational  process  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  non-institut- 
ional  process  that  is  going  on,  day 


and  night,  in  business  and  indus- 
try, where  most  of  the  80  percent 
are  being  educated.”  There  is  a 
need  for  life-long  education,  the 
minister  said.  “If  many  were 
turned  off  by  their  educational 
experience  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school,  we  should  realize 
that  they  can  be  turned  on  again, 
that  they  are  a real  educational 
resource.” 

Both  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Sweeney  argued  for  a longer 
budgetary  period  than  the  one 
year  now  permitted.  Universities, 
said  Mr.  Warner,  face  a perennial 
problem  in  having  to  spend  most 
of  each  year  grappling  with 
budgets.  “Surely  we  can  budget 
for  longer  than  one  year  at  a 
time  - why  not  for  three  years?” 
he  asked. 

Mr.  Sweeney  contended  that 
five  year  budgeting  should  be  re- 
quired and  that  public  funds 


should  not  be  dependent  simply 
upon  the  number  of  students  the 
institution  could  attract. 

Dr.  Parrott,  asked  by  Dr.  Peters 
to  comment  on  the  budget  sugges- 
tions, said  that,  if  three  or  five 
year  budgets  had  been  the  rule  a 
few  years  ago,  “we  probably 
would  now  be  at  a level  of  fund- 
ing that  is  only  50  percent  of 
what  it  is  now.”  If  funding  contin- 
ues to  increase  at  an  annual  rate 
of  1 5 to  20  percent,  “we  are  on 
the  road  to  disaster.”  So,  he  ask- 
ed, “how  do  we  project  for  five 
years?” 


Mr.  Warner  predicted  that  at 
least  120,000  students  would  be 
out  of  work  this  summer  - “a 
very  serious  problem”.  Mr.  Sween- 
ey foresaw  a shortage  of  summer 
jobs  for  students  into  the  1980s. 

Dr.  Parrott  replied  that  student 
awards  would  be  “adjusted  if 
there  is  no  summer  employment.” 
But  the  real  approach  to  the 
problem,  he  said,  was  the  creation 
of  more  permanent,  full-time  jobs, 
and  Ontario’s  record  in  doing  this 
had  been  a good  one. 


LFJ 


UTFA  meeting  April  14,  2 p.m. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  at  2 pan.  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 


[ STAFF  NOTES 

Dentistry 


Dr.  John  M.  Gregg,  of  the  School 
of  Dentistry,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  visited  the 
Faculty  in  December. 

Several  Faculty  members  gave 
addresses  at  meetings  of  regional 
associations:  Dr.  R.O.  FISK  to  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  Dental  Society  in 
Belleville,  Dec.  3;  Dr.  P.R. 
^►MORGAN  to  the  Cornwall  and 
District  Dental  Society,  Dec.  11;  Dr. 
P.R.  SMYLSKI  to  the  Hamilton 
Dental  Nurses  and  Assistants 
Association,  Nov.  13,  and  Dr.  D. 
MOCK  lectured  to  the  Hamilton 
Academy  of  Dentistry  on  “Oral 
Pathology”  on  Jan.  8. 

Dr.  C.D.  TORNECK  gave  day- 
long seminars  to  the  Manitoba 
Dental  Association  on  “Endodontic 
Periodontal  Inter-relationships” 
and  the  Winnipeg  Dental  Society  on 
“Trauma  and  the  Child  Patient”  in 
Winnipeg  in  November. 

Dr.  J.G.  DALE  presented  cases 
and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  annual 
' meeting  of  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
Charles  H.  Tweed  Foundation  held 


in  Washington,  D.C.  in  November. 

While  Visiting  Professor  at  McGill 
University  in  December,  Dr.  E. 
HISAKI  gave  a series  of  lectures  on 
embryology  to  first  year  dental 
students. 

During  December,  Dr.  J.E. 
SPECK  attended  a meeting  of 
secretaries  of  Dental  Provincial 
Licensing  Bodies  in  Montreal,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Dentists  in  Toronto. 

Dr.  S.  WEINBERG  gave  a lecture 
on  “Oral  Surgery”  to  dental  hygiene 
and  dental  assistant  students  at 
George  Brown  College  in  December. 

Dr.  G.A.  ZARB  presented  two 
papers  in  Boston  in  January: 
“Removable  Partial  Prosthodontics 
and  the  Maintenance  of  Oral 
Health”  to  the  Northeastern 
Prosthodontic  Society  at  the  I.R. 
Hardy  Prosthetic  Conference;  and 
“Removable  Partial  Dentures”  at 
the  first  Annual  Yankee  Dental 
Congress  presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society. 


Astronomy 


Prof.  DONALD  R.  MACRAE, 
along  with  other  members  of  the 
Canada-France-Hawaii  telescope 
board  was  in  Victoria  in  December 
inspecting  the  142-inch  blank.  They 
then  visited  the  Institute  for  Astron- 
omy at  the  University  of  Hawaii  for 
board  and  committee  meetings  and 
ascended  Mauna  Kea  to  see  the  con- 
struction that  has  taken  place  there 
in  the  past  year  and  a half.  In  Jan- 

1 uary,  he  attended  an  international 
conference  on  space  observatories  in 

- Williamsburg.  The  space  science 
board  of  the  NRC-National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Washington 
acted  as  host  and  the  European  Sci- 
ence Foundation  as  co-sponsor  of 

. the  conference.  In  February,  Prof. 
MacRae  attended  meetings  of  the 

- board  of  trustees  of  the  Canada- 
France-Hawaii  telescope  corpor- 

» ation  in  Ottawa.  The  board  will  be 
particularly  concerned  with  the 

’ operational  phase  of  the  corporation 
when  the  telescope  begins  to  be  used 

* in  Hawaii. 

Prof.  PETER  G.  MARTIN  and 

‘ Bjarne  Everson  attended  the  “King- 
ston Meeting”  at  the  University  of 

* Waterloo  in  December.  Prof.  Mar- 


tin gave  a paper  on  “The  Local 
Galactic  Magnetic  Field”  and  Mr. 
Everson  on  “Disks  in  Dwarf 
Novae”.  Prof.  Martin  also  lectured 
on  “Circular  Polarization 
Observations  of  the  Galactic 
Magnetic  Field”  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  January. 

Prof.  RENE  RACINE  visited  St. 
Mary’s  University,  Halifax  in  Feb- 
ruary and  attended  a meeting  of  the 
grants  committee  of  NRC.  Prof. 
PHILIPP  KRONBERG  was  back 
in  Canada  for  the  meeting  and  has 
now  returned  to  Bonn. 


Sociology 

Prof.  DENNIS  WILLIAM  MA- 
GILL,  associate  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment, was  selected  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  Canada  as  the  candidate  for 
the  Canada-United  Kingdom  ex- 
change program  in  Canadian  stud- 
ies. In  January,  Prof.  Magill  be- 
gan a seminar  course  on  Canadian 
society  at  the  University  of  Sussex. 
He  will  also  present  a series  of  lec- 
tures throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. 


Carlos  A.  Yorio,  Professor  of  Linguistics  and  co-ordinator  of 
courses  in  English  as  a Second  Language  with  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  has  been  appointed  the  Pre-Convention 
Workshop  Chairman  for  the  TESOL  (Teaching  English  to  Speakers 
of  Other  Languages)  Convention  to  be  held  in  Miami  in  April,  1977. 
Professor  Yorio  is  also  the  1976/77  president  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  as  a Second  Language,  of  Ontario. 
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Oral  Science  Award  to  Sessle 

Dr.  Barry  J.  Sessle,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  has  been  selected  as  the  1976  recipient  of  the 
prestigious  Basic  Research  in  Oral  Science  Award  of  the 
International  Association  for  Dental  Research  (IADR).  The 
announcement  was  made  by  Dr.  Stanley  L.  Handelman, 
chairman  of  the  oral  Science  Awards  Committee. 

The  Oral  Science  Award,  supported  by  the  Proctor  & Gamble 
Company,  has  been  given  annually  since  1963  to  a distinguished 
scientist  under  the  age  of  36,  who  has  accomplished  outstanding 
basic  research  in  an  area  of  the  natural  sciences  with  an 
important  relationship  to  oral  biology.  The  IADR,  with  a 
membership  of  4,200  dental  researchers  in  53  countries,  has  as 
its  principal  objective  the  advancement  of  dental  research  on  an 
international  level. 

The  $1,000  award  and  commemorative  plaque  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Sessle  at  the  54th  general  session  of  the  IADR,  held  in 
Miami  Beach,  Florida,  March  25  - 28. 


Applied  Science  & Engineering 


Prof.  J.  GANCZARCZYK  pre- 
sented a paper  entitled:  “Effects 
of  Solids  Concentrations  and  Diges- 
ter Operation  Patterns  on  the  Kinet- 
ics of  Aerobic  Digestion  of  Sewage 
Sludges”  at  the  Xlth  Canadian 
Symposium  on  Water  Pollution  Re- 
search, held  at  the  Canada  Centre 
for  Inland  Waters,  Burlington,  in 
February.  Co-authors  of  the  paper 
were  Dr.  M.F.  Hamoda  and  Mr. 
Hong-Lit  Wong. 

Prof.  P.P.  BIRINGER  gave  in- 
vited lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment and  design  of  large  magnetic 
frequency  changes  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  in  Magnetics  held 
in  Pittsburgh  and  the  International 
Union  for  Electroheat  meeting  in 
Liege.  A member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  George  Brown  College 
of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology, 
Prof.  Biringer  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Property  Committee  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  board.  He  has 
also  been  appointed  a member  of  the 
Fellow  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers. Prof.  Biringer  was  head  of  the 
Canadian  delegation  at  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Electric  Com- 
mission, TC27,  held  in  Ankara  in 
November. 

Prof.  E.J.  DAVISON  gave  an  in- 
vited paper  at  the  Candian  Sym- 
posium on  Biophysics,  Ottawa,  en- 
titled “Computer  Model  of  the  Cell” 
and  at  the  6th  International  Federa- 


Computer  Science 

Following  an  invitation  extended 
by  the  Austrian  Computer  So- 
ciety, Prof.  C.C.  GOTLIEB  gave  a 
lecture  on  “Choosing  a Datastruc- 
ture”  at  theTechnische  Universitaet, 
Vienna,  in  February. 

Prof.  ERIC  HEHNER  of  the  Com- 
puter Systems  Research  Group  de- 
livered a paper  entitled  “Language- 
Directed  Representation  of  Mach- 
ine Instructions”  at  the  IEEE 
Computer  Society  spring  confer- 
ence held  in  San  Francisco  in  Febru- 
ary. His  paper  was  one  of  the  few  sel- 
ected for  publication  in  the  Society’s 
Computer  magazine. 


Psychology 

Prof.  J.J.  FUREDY  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  editor  for  Biolog- 
ical Psychology.  In  January  he  pre- 
sented a paper  with  F.  Klajner,  L. 
MacKay,  K.  Schiffman  and  C. 
Paulos  as  co-authors,  entitled: 
“Teaching  large-magnitude,  sudden, 
cardiac  decelerations  through  imag- 
inational  Pavlovian  conditions: 
Where  biofeedback  has  failed”,  at 
the  Winter  Brain  Research 
Conference  in  Colorado. 


tion  of  Automatic  Control  World 
Congress  held  in  Boston  presented 
two  papers  entitled  “The  Robust 
Control  of  a General  Servomech- 
anism Problem:  The  Servo  Comp- 
ensator” and  “The  Stimulation  of 
Cell  Growth:  Normal  and  Ab- 

normal Behaviour”  (invited).  In 
September  Prof.  Davison  presented 
a paper  entitled  “Decentralization 
Control  and  Large  Scale  Systems”  at 
the  conference  on  Directions  in  De- 
centralized Control,  Many-Person 
Optimization  and  Large-Scale 
Systems  held  in  Boston,  Mass.  In 
November  he  gave  an  invited  talk  to 
IBM  Yorktown  Heights  Research 
Center  entitled  “The  Modelling  and 
Behaviour  of  Cell  Growth”.  In  Dec- 


ember he  attended  the  1975  IEEE 
Control  and  Decision  Conference 
held  in  Houston,  Texas  and  pre- 
sented three  papers:  “Multivariable 
Tuning  Regulators:  Feedforward 
and  Robust  Control  of  a General 
Servomechanism  Problem”; 
“Decentralized  Control  in  Large 
Multivariable  Systems”  (invited) 
and  “The  Robust  Decentralization 
Control  of  a General  Servomech- 
anism Problem”.  In  January  Prof. 
Davison  presented  a invited  paper 
entitled  “An  Algorithm  for  the 
Stimulation  of  Very  Large  Dynamic 
Composite  Systems”  at  the  9th 
Hawaii  International  Conference  on 
System  Sciences. 


The  Committee  on  Research  Activities  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  has  awarded  its  annual  Howard  R.  Marraro 
Prize  to  Professor  Beatrice  M.  Corrigan,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian 
Studies  and  Co-ordinating  Editor  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus, 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  with  the  following  citation: 

“The  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  Committee  on 
Research  Activities  awards  its  annual  Howard  R.  Marraro  Prize  for 
outstanding  study  of  Italian  Literature  or  Comparative  Literature 
involving  Italian  to  Beatrice  Corrigan.  Beatrice  Corrigan,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Italian  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  has  long  been  a 
pioneer  of  Italian  studies  in  Canada.  As  author,  editor,  and  translator, 
she  has  been  equally  at  home  in  Renaissance  theatre  and  the  modern 
period;  as  a devoted  and  inspiring  teacher,  she  has  encouraged 
generations  of  students  and  opened  new  fields  for  their  investigation; 
as  a learned  colleaque,  she  has  given  her  time  generously  as  a reviewer 
of  the  works  of  others.  Her  career  and  work  represent  a unique 
synthesis  of  the  Canadian,  Anglo-American,  and  Italian  scholarly 
traditions.” 
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Relevancy,  Competency  and 
Accountability:  Challenges  to 

Professional  Education  and  Practice 

(Lecture)  Dr.  Susan  Gortner,  chief. 
Nursing  Research  Branch,  Division 
of  Nursing,  HEW,  Bethesda.  Cody 
Hall,  2 Russell  St.  3 p.m. 

People  in  Complex  Systems 
(Colloquium)  Prof.  D.E. 
Broadbent,  University  of  Oxford. 
2118  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology) 

Recent  Developments  in  Micro- 
analysis  in  Japan  (Seminar)  Dr.  R. 
Shimizu,  1976  Distinguished 
Lecturer  of  Microbeam  Analysis 
Society,  Department  of  Applied 
Physics,  University  of  Osaka. 
Mining  Building.  3 p.m.  (Geology) 

The  Mines  of  Sulphur  by  Richard 
Rodney  Bennett;  libretto  by  Beverly 
Cross.  Canadian  premiere  by  Opera 
Department:  conductor,  Stefan 
Gyarto;  director,  Herman  Geiger- 
Torel;  designer,  Elsie  Sawchuk. 
April  9 and  10  at  8 p.m.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
Tickets  $3.50,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $2.  Box  office  978-3744. 

SUNDAY  11 

Burnetta  Day,  soprano,  song  recital. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $3,  students 
$1.50.  Box  office  978-3773.  (Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  Alumni 
Association) 

Scarborough  Board  of  Education 
Music  Concerts.  Scarborough  All- 
School  Band,  Chorus  and 
Orchestra.  Meeting  Place, 
Scarborough  College.  3.30  p.m. 

TUESDAY  13 

Sympathetic  modulation  or  oral 
mechanoreceptor  activity  (Lecture) 
Dr.  D.J.  Anderson,  Professor  of 
Oral  Biology,  Department  of 
Physiology,  Medical  School, 
Bristol.  305  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  12 
noon. 

Red  herrings:  structure  and  function 

(Lecture)  Dr.  C.R.  Robinson, 
Department  of  Bacteriology  and 
Immunology,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  423  FitzGerald  Building.  3 
p.m.  (Microbiology  and  Parasit- 
ology and  SGS) 


Agrarian  History  of  Eighteenth- 
Century  Spain  (Lecture)  Prof. 
Gonzalo  Anes,  University  of 
Madrid.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  3.15  p.m. 

The  Structure  of  the  Large 
Magellanic  Cloud  (Seminar)  Dr.  T. 
Schmidt-Kaler,  Ruhr  University, 
Bochum.  David  Dunlap  Observa- 
tory. 4 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY  14 

A Puzzle  About  Perception 

(Colloquium)  Prof.  Nelson 
Goodman,  Harvard  Unversity.  2118 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology  and  Philosophy) 

Studies  of  the  Calcium  Binding 
Component  of  Troponin  (Seminar) 
Dr.  W.  Drabikowski,  Nencki 
Institute  of  Experimental  Biology, 
Warsaw.  417  Best  Institute.  4 p.m. 
(BBDMR) 

THURSDAY  15 

The  Gold  of  the  Pharaohs  (Fourth  in 
series  of  eight  lectures  introducing 
Gold  for  the  Gods  exhibition)  Dr. 
Nicholas  Millet,  curator,  Egyptian 
Department,  ROM.  Lecture  Room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium.  8 p.m. 

Donald  Reed,  violin,  assisted  by 
Carolyn  Jones,  piano.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  8.15 
p.m. 

THURSDAY  22 

Stable  Metal-Centred  Radicals  of 
the  Group  III,  IV  and  V Elements 

(Colloquium)  Prof.  M.F.  Lappert, 
University  of  Sussex.  1 58  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4 
p.m.  Please  note  day. 

SUNDAY  25 


Scarborough  Symphony,  conduc- 
tor, Donald  Coakley.  Meeting 
Place,  Scarborough  College.  3.30 
p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory  Trio:  Isidor 
Desser,  violin;  David  Hetherington, 
cello;  Warren  Mould,  piano.  Final 
concert  of  series.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  5 
p.m.  Tickets  $3.  Box  office  978-377 1 . 


JOB  OPENINGS 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff 
bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further  information. 
The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  — Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  — Wendy  Chin,  978-5468;  (3)  — 
Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  — Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  — David 
Christman,  978-7308. 

Clerk  Typist  II  ($6,480  — 7,620  — 8,760) 

Student  Awards  (1),  Mathematics  (1),  Applied  Science  & Engineering  (5), 
English  (1) 

Clerk  III  ($7,130  — 8,390  — 9,650) 

Admissions  (4) 

Clerk  Typist  III  ($7,130  — 8,390  — 9,650) 

Vice-President  & Provost  Office  (1),  Microbiology  & Parasitology  (4) 


Secretary  I ($7,130  — 8,390  — 9,650) 

Urban  & Regional  Planning  (5),  Applied  Science  & Engineering  (5),  Clinical 
Biochemistry  (4),  Chemistry  (1),  Pharmacy  (4) 

Secretary  III  ($8,640  — 10,160  — 11,680) 

Obstetrics  & Gynaecology  (4) 

Anatomy  Technician  I ($7,850  — 9,230  — 10,610) 

Anatomy  (4) 

Electron  Microscopy  Technician  II  ($9,610  — 11,300  — 13,000) 

Faculty  of  Medicine  (4) 

Programmer  II  ($11,373  — 13,696) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Programmer  III  ($13,973  — 16,887) 


On  managing  in  the  universities 


The  Kellogg  Foundation  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Michigan  has  awarded  a 
grant  of  $183,000  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Canada  (AUCC)  to  support  the 
first  Canadian  management  devel- 
opment program  designed  spec- 
ifically for  senior  university  ad- 
ministrators. The  grant  is  for  a 
five-year  period  and  is  comple- 
mented by  a $38,000  grant  from 
the  Richard  and  Jean  Ivey  Fund 
of  London,  Ontario  for  research 
putposes  over  a two-year  period. 

The  two-week  course  will  be 
offered  once  a year  for  five  years 
by  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration of  the  University  of  Wes- 
tern Ontario  in  co-operation  with 
the  AUCC  and  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  University  Business 
Officers  (CAUBO).  The  first  in 
the  series  of  five  annual  programs 


is  scheduled  for  August  15-27, 
1976. 

Application  forms  and  bro- 
chures may  be  obtained  from 
Prof.  J.J.  DiStefano,  Director, 


Senior  University  Administrators’ 
Course,  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Wes- 
tern Ontario,  London,  Ontario 
N6A  3K7. 


Poculi  seeks  directors 


The  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  of 
the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  is 
currently  seeking  directors  for  its 
1976  - 77  season.  The  PLS  spec- 
ializes in  early  drama,  to  date 
primarily  English  medieval  and 
Tudor. 

Performed  in  the  language  and 
costume  of  the  period,  PLS  pro- 
ductions play  to  the  academic 
community  in  and  around  Toron- 
to. 

The  productions  are  given  a 


modest  budget  and  can  draw  on 
existing  stocks  of  properties  and 
costumes,  as  well  as  some  lighting 
facilities  and  rehearsal  space.  Any- 
one interested  in  additional  infor- 
mation or  in  submitting  a pro- 
posal for  next  year  should  get  in" 
touch  with  the  theatrical  admin- 
istrators, David  and  Caroline 
Parry,  at  978-5096,  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday or  Friday  mornings  only. 

Deadline  for  the  submission  of 
play  proposals  is  Wednesday,  May 
5. 


Physics  course  given  for  amateurs 


ics  often  takes  him  to  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory  (Fermilab)  located  on  6800  acres  near 
Batavia,  Illinois.  The  accelerator  is  used  by  physicists 
from  all  over  the  world  in  order  to  further  under- 
standing of  elementary  particles.  The  laboratory  is 
operated  by  the  Universities  Research  Association  of 
Washington,  a consortium  of  52  universities  - 51  in 
the  U.S.  and  one,  U of  T,  in  Canada.  Prof.  Prentice  is 
a member  of  one  of  the  three  Canadian  teams 
collaborating  in  the  projects  at  Fermilab.  Other 
members  are  Profs.  J.F.  Martin,  P.  J.  Davis,  R.M. 
Egloff,  and  G.  Luste. 

Firmly  convinced  that  “physics  is  fun”,  Prof. 
Prentice  deplores  the  fact  that  even  today  many 
Grade  13  students,  especially  women,  are  still  dis- 
couraged from  studying  physics  because  it  may  be 
“too  difficult”.  He  will  teach  the  course  in  quantum 
physics  again  in  the  autumn  to  those  whose  curiosity 
cannot  be  satisfied  outside  of  a laboratory  with 
sophisticated  equipment.  RS 


Continued  from  Page  3 


Polanyi  receives  chemical  medal 


Dr.  John  C.  Polanyi  has  been 
named  the  recipient  of  the  Chem- 
ical Institute  of  Canada  Medal  for 
1976. 

The  medal  will  be  presented  to 
Dr.  Polanyi  on  June  7 at  the  59th 
annual  Canadian  Chemical  Confer- 
ence and  Exhibition  of  the  Chem- 
ical Institute  of  Canada  to  be  held 
in  London,  Ontario.  Donated  an- 
nually by  the  International  Nickel 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  the 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada 
medal  is  made  of  palladium  and 
struck  by  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mint. 

Dr.  Polanyi,  26th  winner,  is  one 
of  Canada’s  foremost  physical 
chemists,  and  was  selected  for  his 
work  in  this  field  from  1958  to 
the  present.  The  citation  notes 
that  he  has  received  outstanding 
international  recognition  and  that 
he  is  in  the  forefront  of  research 
in  physical  chemistry,  especially 
in  the  field  of  molecular  dynamics 
and  kinetics  of  reactions  of  small 
molecules. 

In  the  study  of  atom/molecule 
reactions,  he  identified  infra-red 
emission  due  to  vibrational  excita- 
tion in  ground  electronic  states, 
and  developed  a major  line  of 
work  on  infra-red  chemilumin- 
escence which  led  to  detailed  un- 
derstanding of  many  simple  gas- 
phase  reactions,  including  the  first 
quantitative  determination  of  the 
“vibrational  and  rotational  fine 
structure”  of  a rate  constant. 

Born  in  1929,  and  educated  at 
Manchester  University,  Dr.  Pol- 
anyi received  a B.Sc.  degree  in 
1949,  and  a M.Sc.  in  1950,  fol- 
lowed by  a doctorate.  In  1952,  he 
came  to  Canada  as  a National 
Research  Council  Postdoctoral 
Fellow,  moving  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  1954  as  a research  as- 
sociate. In  1956,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry at  U of  T as  a lecturer, 


subsequently  becoming  assistant 
professor,  associate  professor,  and 
in  1962,  professor.  In  1974,  he 
was  appointed  University  Profes- 

A Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  jmd  the  Sloan  Founda- 
tion, his  awards  include  the  CIC 
Noranda  Award  and  Lectureship, 


the  Centenary  Medal  and  Lecture- 
ship of  The  Chemical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Steacie  Prize  for 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Brit- 
ish Chemical  Society  Award.  He 
has  published  over  100  scientific 
papers,  including  articles  on  the 
control  of  armaments,  as  well  as 
articles  on  the  objectiveness  of 
scientific  research  in  Canada. 


System  serves  whom? 


“Who  is  served  by  the  Canadian 
Education  System?”  a forum  on 
the  OECD  Report  on  Education 
in  Canada,  sponsored  by  SAC,  will 
be  held  this  afternoon,  April  9,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  Innis  Town 
Hall,  Innis  College. 

The  panel  discussing  the  ques- 
tion will  be  Prof.  Christian  Bay, 
Department  of  Political  Economy  ; 
W.E.P.  Fleck,  director  of  the  cur- 
riculum development  branch,  Min- 
istry of  Education;  Jim  Head, 
co-ordinator  and  chief  writer  of 
the  Ontario  Secondary  School 


Teachers’  Federation  report  on 
education;  Dan  Leckie,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education;  Ian  Morrison,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Adult  Education; 
and  Walter  Pitman,  president  of 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute. 
The  moderator  will  be  Heather 
Gwynne-Timothy,  education  com- 
missioner of  SAC. 

Copies  of  the  OECD  report  can 
be  obtained  from  the  SAC  office 
or  at  the  forum. 


Victoria's  Spring  Convocation 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May  6,  1976,  at  eight  o’clock 
Victoria  University  is  holding  its  Spring  Convocation  and  Em- 
manuel College  Graduation  in  Convocation  Hall.  Diplomas  and 
degrees  will  be  conferred  on  students  graduating  from  Emmanuel 
College. 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degrees  will  be  conferred  upon 
the  Reverand  W.S.  McCullough,  a United  Church  minister  and 
scholar,  recently  retired  from  the  Near  Eastern  Studies  Depart- 
ment in  the  University;  and  upon  the  Reverend  M.J.  Parr,  an 
outstanding  Church  leader,  recently  appointed  Secretary  of 
Stewardship  Services  in  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

An  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Letters  will  be 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Justice  J.  D.  Amup,  distinguished  jurist  and 
member  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario.  The  Reverend  M. 
Jewitt  Parr  will  deliver  the  Convocation  address. 

The  public  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  event. 


